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—Cawerwwart, Aprit, 1889. 
ROSSINIAN REMINISCENCES. 


BY SIGNOR FABIANI. 


| Concluded.} 
“© in you prefer Italian maestri ?" “Generally, yes; I was very 








intimate with that crabbed old bear, Cherubini, who was, you 

know, so long director of your Paris Conservatoire. A terrible 
temper that old fellow had, I swear! Why, it comes out even in his 
music, notwithstanding his wonderful power of self-transformation. 
Who would ever expect ‘Medea ' from the composer of ‘Giulio Sabino’? 
Babini, that fine tenor, had so often delighted me with airs from ‘Giu- 
lio,” that one day, when I dined at Cherubini's house, I began, 
during the evening, to sing to the crusty old veteran some sweet 
fragments of that peche de jeunesse of his. He was equally aston- 
ished at my knowing them, and touched by my warm enthusiasm for 
them. For forty years no une had sung them to him. There was a 
line drawn across his studio, over which neither wife, children, nor 
servants dared pass. He was one of the few who dared to face 
Napoleon. That monarch called him up after a performance of one 
of his operas—-‘Anacreon,' | think—and asked ‘ if the accompaniments 
were not too noisy?’ Cherubini was so angry he could only bow 
in silence. He never forgot it; for when, years later, Napoleon had 
taken Vienna, and met Cherubini there, he asked the sturdy old 
maestro whether he had been rightly informed that the latter had 
been writing some new operas, ‘Oh, nothing your majesty would 
care to hear, Sire," replied Cherubini with grim respect—‘ the accom- 
paniments are too noisy!’ It is said that Napoleon was so offended 
at this retort that he never employed or rewarded Cherubini again." 

“And did you not know Salieri, dear maestro ?"’ “ Si, sicuro/ Ah, 
old Salieri and his canons! He was, undoubtedly, a fine, gentlemanly 
old man; but now, really, to make us all rise after dinner and sing 
his everlasting canons was paying too high for our dinner! But he 
and the orderly, precise Cherubini formed a wonderful contrast to that 
awfully sloven, Winter ; a fine man, and a great artist, no doubt, and 
withal a hospitable host in his way, but gusto cie/o/ only think of his 
offering me a dish of polpettis, from which he had just helped himself 
with his fingers! "Twas enough to take away any man’s appetite. 
Apropos of Salieri, what think you of those newspaper fellows ? 

ey actually spread the report that Salieri, who was known to be 
jealous of Mozart, had tried to poison him! When poor Salieri heard 
of it, he drew himself up indignantly: ‘“ Do I look like an assassin, 
gentlemen?" 

“ They say, maestro, that you and Paganini were great friends!" 
“So much so, that he used to follow me about like my shadow 
—‘to share my luck,’ he said. I could never appear anywhere, 
but Paganini was certain to be in the same town. He would 
sit day and night with me as I wrote. Oh, the stories I have 
heard that original tell me! He said there was once an English 
Milord who had wagered that he would see and hear Paganini prac- 
tice, and who followed him round as closely as Paganini stuck to me. 
Well, Paganini got wind of it, and determined to foil him. After 
spending large sums in bribing people to give him the next room to 
Paganini's at hotels, and so forth, at last, one day, Milord was in his 
room, when in comes Paganini next door.” Hot and weary, he throws 
off his hat and coat, and soon after takes out of its box the famous 
Violon du Diable. ‘ Now is the time!’ thinks the British melomaniac, 
and, with his eye screwed to the key-hole, he eagerly watches Paganini 
hold the magic instrument silently to his chin, gazing before him with 
knitted brows and dreamy eyes, while he noiselessly measured with 
his long, lean fingers on the strings such stupendous intervals as none 
but he or his infernal preceptor could ever span, After a long pause! 
he took the instrument from his chin and gravely restored it to its 
box; and that was all that John Bull ever saw or heard of Paganini’s 
practicing ! 

“* How neatly, too, he tricked the conceited French violinist, Lafout ! 
That hero came to Milan especially to put down and crush the char- 
latan, Paganini, and he invited the latter to play a two-violin duet at 
the Scala Theater. Paganini thought he would refuse, as he despised 
Lafout, I said, ‘no, indeed; he would say you were afraid,’ so 
Paganini accepted. Lafout offered to send Paganini his part to study ; 
an offer which Paganini, who played at sight like no one I ever knew, 
smilingly refused. He went, however, to the rehearsal, and there 
he played his Pet as it stood. But, on the evening of the concert, 
Paganini—sly fellow—put into one movement of his part'which Lafout 
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had to play immediately after him, such diabolical feats of octaves, 
sixths, double-shakes, and heaven knows what else, as fairly unnerved 
poor Lafout, who made something like a fiasco from that point to the 
end, Like a true Gallic artist, however, Lafout revenged himself by 
going back to Paris with a most contemptuous account of Paganini, 
which was believed, until the latter went there afterwards, and quite 
took the French capital by storm. He was full of hobbies. One was 
a most ardent desire to be called ‘M. le Baron.’ He met with a 
German, who andertook to procure him the title, and the expense this 
involved made poor Paganini quite sick with vexation, for he was, 
unlike most artists, a determined miser. Why, when money was 
pouring in upon him at Paris, he preferred to dine at a wretched 20 
sou gargotte with his little son, ordering the dinner only for one, and 
pocketing the sugar and a pear or so for next day's breakfast. And 
now, cart amici, 1 fancy we have talked enough of ‘ bygones which 
had better be bygones,’ so let us have one glass of grog au vin, and 
then duona sera/” 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—VI. 


[All rights reserved.) 


2 in everything was well under way at the Park street and 





Winter street churches (about 1841), and all my time was ox 

* cupied in teaching, Mr. Johnson went to Germany. During 
his absence I taught both choirs, and Mr. S. A. Bancroft, who had 
taken some lessons from us, and who afterward became one of the 
prominent organists of Boston, played the “ other half-day.” | now 
took up my quarters at the Marlboro’ Hotel, on Washington street, 
opposite the head of Franklin street. This was a temperance and 
religious house, our excellent landlord, Mr. Nathaniel Rogers, con- 
ducting family prayers in the public parlor every morning. Church 
and temperance people from all over the country gathered there, and 
I made many valuable acquaintances from among them during the 
two years that I was one of the family. One friend was made in 
a rather curious way. I was standing at one of the parlor windows, 
looking down Franklin street one Sunday afternoon after service, 
observing the people pouring up from the principal Catholic Church, 
which was on Franklin near Federal street, and talking with some 
of my young fellow-boarders, when a gentleman joined us and asked 
where all the people were coming from. I answered him, and 
then he asked about other churches of the city, and, finding I could 
tell him what he wanted to know, he began to ask about the music 
of the different denominations and then about the organists of the 
city. Presently he said ;: ‘1 was at Park street church this afternoon, 
and I found it there as almost everywhere—the organist played so 
loud that the voices of the choir were almost entirely drowned."’ 
Here my companions who stood about became suddenly interested 
and glanced mischievously at each other and at me. I replied that 
in the summer it was often the case, in chorus choirs, that the lead- 
ing voices were away and the organist had to play louder than he 
liked, to bolster up the others. He did not seem to think that was a 
very good excuse, and soon came the question I dreaded: “ Do you 
know who the organist is at Park street church?" If my mischiev- 
ous companions had not been there I should have spared him and 
myself in some way, but as it was I could not flinch, and answered 
that I was the individual. He was a good deal embarrassed, but | 
helped him out by saying that the reasons I had given were the real 
ones in my case, and that if he would come and hear us at our best, 
he would not have to find that fault with the accompaniment, It 
turned out that he was a lawyer from Troy, very fond of music and 
something of an organist. He seemed to appreciate my efforts to 
relieve his embarrassment, and the interview terminated in a very 
pleasant way. The next day we went to see some of the fine organs 
of the city, and twoor three years afterward, when Messrs. Mason 
and Webb held a musical convention in Troy, in which I did my 
usual voice work, this gentleman was an interested and helpful friend 
to us throughout the session. But this incident taught me a lesson 
in regard to saying unpleasant things about a person, unless | know 
to whom I am talking. 

In due time Mr. Johnson returned. He had studied harmony a 
year or more under Schneider von Wartensee, at Frankfort, and 
once when he went for his lesson had heard Mendelssohn play one 
of his new compositions to the old harmonist. I was much impressed 
with Mr, Johnson's description of the way the old man said " schon " 
at the close of the performance, and of Mendelssohn's pleasure at 
the*approval of the’ man who almost never spoke a word of praise. 
I do not remember anything very eventful in our affairs for a while 
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after Mr. Johnson's return. Mr. Mason used occasionally to call at 
our rooms, sometimes leading a small boy who was then practicing 
his first lessons upon the piano. That boy was his son William, the 
now well-known and distinguished pianist and composer, and the 
strong and true friend of musical education in this country. Mr. 
Jacob Abbott used to stop at the ‘‘ Marlboro "’ when he came into the 
city, and I remember once taking him out for a boat ride in the 
“ Shawmut."' He was greatly interested in the working of the boat, 
and especially in the nautical terms employed in directing the ten 
oarsmen and the bowman. We went through all the maneuvers we 
knew for his especial benefit. All of these appear in “ Uncle 
George’s"’ directions to Rollo and the boys on the formation of their 
boat club, in one of the Rollo Books published not long after. 

Something less than a year remained of my engagement with Mr. 
Johnson when a change took place in our church matters. For 
some reason Mr. Mason decided that he would rather be at Winter 
street (Central Church), and what he wished was generally accom- 
plished in those days, so it was arranged that he should come there 
where Mr. Johnson and I had had charge, and that I should go to 
Bodowin street, Mr. Johnson remaining at Park street. It was hard 
for me to follow Mr. Mason and his magnificent choir with any 
hope of success, but all the people who were interested realized my 
difficulty and were very considerate and kind. If there were com- 
plaints or unpleasant comparisons they never came to my ears. It 
was thought best that my headquarters should be Bodowin street, 
the convenient rooms that Mr. Mason had used for teaching being 
placed at my disposal, so I made an amicable arrangement with Mr. 
Johnson for the balance of my five years’ agreement and com- 
menced on my ownaccount. Most of Mr. Mason's choir went with 
him. Of those who remained my memory dwells most upon one of 
whom I have often thought, since that he denied himself the advan- 
tages and enjoyment of his place in the best choir in the country to 
help me in my difficult undertaking, but his way was so peculiar (so 
good in some respects) that I mention it here. He was one of Mr. 
Mason's best base singers, both in the academy's chorus and in the 
choir, considerably older than myself, a prosperous business man, 
prominentin the church and in the Sunday-school, opinionated, de- 
cided and outspoken on every question in which he took an interest, 
but with clear-cut ideas of subordination which had been intensified 
by hic long course of training under the best musical disciplinarian 
that this country has ever seen. I did not know all this then, al- 
though I had been acquainted with him for two or three years, so 
was in some anxiety when I learned that he was going to stay at 
Bodowin street, lest I might find it difficult to be master of the situa- 
tion. It was with considerable trepidation that I went to the first re- 
hearsal, but instead of greeting me in his outspoken way or patron- 
izing me as | feared he would, my friend was seated in his place, not 
saying a word to any one. It was time to begin, but I had been de- 
layed by one thing and another and was a little behind time in start- 
ing. I knew how exact everything had been there and thought that 
perhaps Mr. Bensen might take me to task on the spot, but not a 
word, and during the evening when I appealed to him on some 
musical point, or asked him some questions concerning their cus- 
toms, his answers, given with an almost timid, downcast look, were 
in a subdued.and most respectful tone of voice. To say that I was 
astonished is to put it mildly. Could this be the man who, although 
kind enough, had always treated me in his bluff way like a boy? 
But before the evening was out I had a glimmering of his purpose, 
and after all were gone I was not left in the least doubt. First he 
looked carefully around to see that no one was in sight or hearing, 
and then went through a list of my shortcomings in his off-hand, de- 
cided way. First, 1 was behind time in beginning—how was | to ex- 
pect promptness on the part of the choir if I was not prompt myself ? 
—then there was this fault and that fault in the singing that [ did not 
correct; and he did not believe my making the choir laugh now and 
then would wear well in the long run, etc. I have often been thank- 
ful that I did not resent these criticisms, for, although | did not 
always take his advice, I received much help from him in the 
months that followed, and his personal example of subordination 
and ready obedience in the choir was invaluable in getting it into 
order, 

After I had been at Bodowin street a few months, Mr. Jacob Ab- 
bott, on one of his visits to Boston, asked if he could go with me to 
one of my class singing lessons. Yes, he could go to one of the 
public. school lessons or to an evening class of ladies and gentlemen. 
I think he went to both, but remember particularly his visit to the 
evening class. I knew that he was a great educator, and that his 
‘* Mt. Vernon School for Young Ladies’’ in Boston had been famous 
a few years before. Mr. Mason taught in it (before the public school 
work began), and when one of the young ladies died, composed a 
tune for the hymn “ Sister thou wast mild and lovely,” which was 
written for the occasion, and called it ‘‘ Mt. Vernon.” I think both 
hymn and tune are well known now. I was very glad when Mr. 








Abbott seemed pleased wtih my classes and my teaching, but had 
no idea what that approval would lead to. I found out soon after, 
however. He and his brothers, John, S.C., Gorham and Charles, 
had just started a young ladies’ school in New York City, and he 
wrote them that he thought he had found the teacher they wanted’ 
for the music of their institution. Upon their answering, Mr. Jacob 
spoke to me on the subject of going there. I hesitated; I was doing 
well, had a large circle of good friends, was near my old home, etc., 
but Mr. Abbott said: ‘‘ There is a great field in New York—nothing 
like Mr. Mason’s work and yours has beer done there. Here Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Webb are at the head, and you must for a long time 
occupy a subordinate place. There you will have a clear field, and I 
think you can sustain yourself in it. We want such work as you can 
do in our school, and we think other institutions will want the same 
when they know what it is."" He offered a generous price for a daily 
class lesson five days in the week, I to have the entire amount I 
could make from private instruction. He thought, also, that at Mer- 
cer street church—Dr. Skinner’s—where he attended church, they 
were considering a change, and he believed they would like our 
kind of large choir. After talking with the folks at home and my 
good friends in Boston about the matter, I finally said: “If the 
church position can be secured I will go.” “Well, come and stay a 
few days with us, and let the people see and hear you, and we believe 
it will be brought about."’ I went, gave a lesson or two to the young 
ladies in class assembled, talked with the church people, played the 
organ a little, and, at a company assembled at Mr. Abbott's for the 
purpose, sang my repertoire of songs from Russell's ‘Ivy Green” 
to Schubert's ‘‘ Wanderer." The next day the matter was settled 
for church and school, and I went back to Boston to arrange for a 
speedy commencement of my work in the great city of New York. 
It was sometime in 1844 that I left Boston for my new field of labor. 
G.F 
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MUSIO IN ENGLAND. 


From our Regular Correspondent. 











Lonpon, March 6, 1889. 


6 HE past month has been one of the busiest London has for 
als many years past experienced in February and early March. 

* Novelties of almost every sort (the operatic excepted) have 
been produced, and will be found dealt with hereunder : 


THE BACH CHOIR, 


The Bach Choir, under Professor Stanford, on March 5th justified 
its name by offering a program confined exclusively to the shorter 
works of Sebastian Bach. Dr. Joachim, for example, played the 
violin concerto in A minor (identical with the clavier concerto in G 
minor) and one of the violin sonatas. The Bach Choir was heard 
in the eight-part motet ‘‘ Sing unto the Lord,” more than once given 
by the old Henry Leslie Choir, and the final fugue in which was 
last evening performed in most praiseworthy fashion. Assisted by 
Miss Himing, a promising young contralto from the Royal College 
of Music, the choir also sang the cantata, ‘‘ Keep in Remembrance,” 
which was a short time since revived at Cambridge University. The 
choir also revived Bach's ‘‘ Wachet auf,"’ which is based upon the 
chorale which Mendelssohn used for ‘‘Sleepers, Wake,” in “ St. 
Paul.” 

EDVARD GRIEG. 


The distinguished Norwegian composer, Edvard Grieg, has already 
bY nso four times at the Popular Concerts. At the first concert he 
played two of his ‘‘ Scenes from National Life,’’ that is to say the 
charming piece ‘‘On the Mountains,’ and the more sensational 
‘‘ Bridal Procession,’’ in which the approach of the wedding party and 
its gradual dying away again in the distance are depicted. The third 
section of the series, a ‘‘ Carnival,"’ in which the Norwegian themes 
used elsewhere in the work are again treated, was omitted. Mr. Grieg 
likewise performed, with Signor Piatti, his sonata in A minor, the 
beautiful fale of which once more delighted the audience. On the 
25th ult. he joined Lady Halle in his sonata in F for pianoforte and 
violin, and played the dance from the “ Norwegian Folk Songs,” 
Op. 17, besides a couple of smaller pieces. His wife, a talented so- 
piano, who sings her husband’s music charmingly, appeared. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


A committee has been formed to get up a guarantee fund in order 
that these performances may be continued next year. If the sub- 
scription fails Mr. Henschel will not resume them. It is admitted 
that the reason for this resolve lies in the fact that the concerts do 
not sufficiently pay expenses, and the causes which have led 
to this result are sufficiently obvious. Still it seems a pity that 















London proper cannot command a series of symphony concerts 
during the winter months. The last orchestral program included 
Haydn's Symphony in E flat, No. 9 of the Salomon set ; Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto, indifferently played by Mr. Johann Kruse; and the 
overture to Wagner's juvenile opera, ‘‘ The Fairies,’ which curiously 
showed a foretaste of some of the master’s later works. At the final 
concert 162 members of the Leeds Philharmonic Choir made their 
first appearance in London. The Leeds Philharmonic Society is, 
beyond question, one of the finest choirs that have for many years 
appeared at St. James’ Hall, and their dedu/in London will, it is hoped, 
be followed by an annual visit. It is a pity that they could not be 
heard in some great choral work ; but for various reasons their du- 
ties. were limited to singing the choruses in Mendelssohn's * Wal- 
purgis Night” and in the faa/e of the *‘ Choral"’ Symphony. In the 
symphony they attacked the high notes with marvelous precision, 
while the chorus ‘ Come with Torches,” in the ‘‘ Walpurgis Night "’ 
music, was probably one of the most magnificent things of the sort 
the St. James’ Hall audience have ever heard. In the course of the 
afternoon Mr. Henschel was presented by his orchestra with a serv- 
ice of silver. 
MR. HALL’S “ DANTE’S VISION.” 


On the 23d ult. an orchestra was heard for the first time at London 
University, when the cantata “ Dante's Vision " was performed, un- 
der the composer's direction, as an “exercise” for the degree of 
Musical Doctor, to be conferred upon Mr. Charles John Hall, of 
Southport. The text of the cantata is taken mainly from the second 
and following cantos of Dante's “ Purgatorio.” A very elaborate 
overture is typical first of the ‘“‘ dawning " of “the beautiful lights of 
heaven,” and afterwards of the line “ The light bark of my genius 
lifts the sail.” After a tenor recitative, in which Dante sees the ap- 
proach of the boat, the human souls which are its freight sing the 
psalm “When Israel came out of Egypt.” This is set as a double 
choral fugue, a specimen of advanced musicianship which, for a 
Doctor's degree, is of course obligatory. Dante recognizes his friend 
Casella, who sings an excellent baritone song, which is followed by 
a highly elaborate chorus, the words being a paraphrase of the 
Lord's Prayer. Special points are made at the situations in which 
the angels are depicted “circling the throne with loud hosannas,” 
and again at the “ Forgive us our trespasses," sung a cafel/a. Last 
of all Beatrice appears, and, after a somewhat conventional soprano 
prayer, the whole ends with a fugal ‘“ Hosanna in Excelsis.”’ 


DR. JOACHIM'S JUBILEE, 


Dr. Joachim made his reappearance at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs on the 4th, and on the gth he is to appear at the Saturday Pop- 
ular Concerts with Grieg. On the 14th inst. a banquet will be given 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his debut asa “ prodigy" vio- 
linist of seven. It is to be held in the hall of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. The debut in question was, we believe, made 
at Pesth, when he played in a duet with his master, Szervacsinsky, 
who was then leader of the band of the Czechish opera. The com- 
pany at the Cambridge banquet will consist exclusively of the mem- 

rs of the Cambridge University Musical Society, the only guests 
being Dr. Joachim and Sir Frederick Leighton. 


GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


The Gloucester Festival will commence a week earlier than usual. 
The morning of Tuesday, September 3d, has been set apart for 
‘Elijah,’ and the evening of the same day for the production of a 
new cantata, by Dr. Mackenzie, and a new orchestral work by Mr. F. 
H. Cowen. On the morning of the 4th will be performed Dr. Hu- 
bert Parry's oratorio ‘‘ Judith’’ and Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of 
Praise."" In the evening Mozart’s Mass in E will be given, and 
the new church cantata * The Last Night at Bethany," by Mr. Lee 
Williams, will be produced. This work, it is said, has been espe- 
cially designed for use as part of the church service, and, as the 
librettist states, it is constructed on the lines of the church cantatas 
of Sebastian Bach, The story of the supper of Bethany, and of the 
anointing of Christ's feet is told by the contralto narrator, the solos 
being interspersed with reflective and other chorus, together with airs 
for the four principal voices. On the morning of Thursday, Septem- 
ber 5th, will be performed Sir Arthur Sullivan's “ Prodigal Son,” in- 
stead of the revised version of the ‘‘ Light of the World,"’ as was 
first intended, and it will be followed by Spohr's “‘ Last Judgment.” 
In the evening the inevitable “Golden Legend"’ will be performed, 
and the festival will end on the morning of September 6th with the 
equally inevitable ‘‘ Messiah,”’ 


VARIOUS CONCERTS. 


At the first Henschel vocal’ recital Mr. and Mrs. Henschel sung 
several duets, including one from Wagner's juvenile opera ‘‘ The 
Fairies,” a trifling little piece of an ofera-bouffe character; the duet 
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| between Blondel and the gaoler's daughter, from Gretry’s ‘‘ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,”’ and another, an amorous duet by Marco da Gagli 
ano. 

At little Otto Jiegner’s second pianoforte recital the program 
opened with Sebastian Bach's second English suite in A minor, 
which suited the little prodigy far better than Beethoven's Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 3. The latter was rather trying for so youthful a pianist 
but the fina/e went especially well. Hegner likewise introduced a 
Bourree by Hans Huber, of Basle, one of his teachers. At his third 
recital, on the 25th ult., the program did not include any great work, 
and it was, therefore, all the more suitable for his tiny fingers. It 
comprised Magart’s better-known Fantasia in C minor, Chopin's 
Rondo in E flat, Op. 16, a couple of Liszt's transcriptions of Chopin, 
and Rubinstein’s extremely difficult ‘‘ Valse Caprice,” besides a Min 
uet by Paderewski, and Liszt's transcription of the ** Spinning "’ song 
from Wagner's “‘ Flying Dutchman,” by way of encores. 

On the 26th ult. Dr. Mackenzie's ‘‘ Dream of Jubal "’ was per- 
formed for the first time in London, at Novello’s Concerts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Madame Patti sailed from Bordeaux for Buenos Ayres on the 4th 
inst. 

A “Church Music Reform Association " has been formed, under 
the vice-presidency of Mr. C. A. Spottiswood, and with the Rev. J. 
H. Morton as chairman of the council. The principal object of the 
association is to provide “simple, solid and devotional music for use 
in the services of the Church,” and to this end it is proposed to adopt 
simple Jzeces and responses with a low reciting note (E natural), and 
easy settings of the Canticles, and to place the music in the hands of 
every member of the congregation, so that all may join in worship. 

‘Elijah "’ will be given under something like Handel Festival con- 
ditions, at the Crystal Palace, on the 22d of June, Madame Albani, 
Madame Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley in the chief parts. The 
rehearsals of the London contingent of the Handel Festival choir, 
some 2,500 strong, will be held under Mr. August Manns at Exeter 
Hall. 

Under the presidency of Lord Chelmsford an association has been 
formed, under the title of the ‘‘ Wind Instrument Chamber Music 
Society,” to give three concerts of chamber music for wind instru 
ments. The committee also offer a prize of twenty guineas for the 
best quintet for flute, oboe, clarionet, horn and bassoon, and Drs. 
Mackenzie, Hubert Parry and Villiers Stanford have consented to 
act as adjudicators. 

Little Josef Hofmann will resume his public appearances next 
September or October with a tour through London and the provinces 
under Mr. Vert. Little Hofmann, who will be twelve years old next 
June, has been studying diligently since his retirement, and has 
composed half a dozen new pianoforte pieces. 

The wages of Albert Hall cmf/oyes come to over 1,200/. a year, 
and to wash the floors, sweep and dust costs 500/. annually. The 
coal bill is 300/., police cost 350/.,, rates and taxes 1,000/.,, and organ 
tuning 2007, Before a single concert is announced 5,500/. a year is 
swallowed up, and partially to defray the heavy charges thus in- 
curred the proprietary seat holders tax themselves at 2/. a seat, pro- 
ducing 4,122/. a year. 


MR. COWEN’S ORATORIO “ RUTH.” 


[By our London Correspondent.) 











HE scene opens before the house of Naomi, in the land of 

Moab, a Hebrew caravan entering to sing “ Lord, Thou hast 

been our dwelling-place in all generations," and the chorus 
being broken by the ejaculations of the Elder. This scene likewise 
includes a contralto solo for Naomi, a scene for Orpah, Naomi, and 
the chorus, and a soprano air for Madame Albani with chorus. 
The story follows the bible narrative. Naomi is the widow of an in 
habitant of Bethlehem, and her two daughters-in-law, Ruth and 
Orpah, have likewise been left widows. There is a famine in Moab, 
and Naomi resolves to return to her kindred in the land of Judah. 
In the second scene we are on the road to Judah, the Hebrew cara- 
van singing a chorus, ‘‘God shall help us."". In a scene Naomi then 
attempts to dissuade her daughter-in-law from continuing the jour- 
ney, the words used being from Holy Writ—“ Go, return each of you 
to her mother’s house; the Lord deal kindly with you as ye have 
dealt with the dead and with me."’ This scene is mostly in the 
form of a dialogued trio for Naomi and her two daughters-in-law, 
and after it the second soprano, Orpah, disappears from the story. 
She, as we know, returns to Moab, but Ruth, in a soprano solo, 
replies, ‘“ Entreat me not to leave thee. . . . for where thou goest I 
will go, thy people shall be my people and thy God my God.” 
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With the reflective chorus, ‘‘The Lord hath done great things,” the 
scene concludes. We next have a glimpse of the corn fields at 
Bethlehem. A baritone song by the foreman of the reapers, with 
chorus, ushers it in. Ruth has come into the field to glean, and the 
wealthy Boaz now approaches with the salutation, ‘‘ The Lord be 
with you."’ Part of the dialogue between Boaz and the young 
widow, taken from the Book of Ruth, is here inserted in the form of 
a scena for soprano, tenor, and chorus. Ruth is bidden to glean, 
her mother-in-law perceives that the man is evidently smitten, and 
with the dying away of the Reapers’ chorus, ‘‘ Man goeth forth to his 
labor,”’ the first part of the oratorio comes to an end. 

In the second part there is a distinct change of style, that which 
the same librettist found so effective in Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘“ Rose of 
Sharon”’ being, to a certain extent, adopted, and the devotional being 
freely mingled with the pastoral element. There is an elaborate 
orchestral introduction, after which the scene opens on the harvest 
home at the threshing floor of Boaz. It commences with a song 
of praise, ‘‘ How excellent is Thy loving kindness, O Lord,” sung by 
Boaz and the chorus. Then comes the merrymaking in a chain of 
choruses. They are led off by a choral recitative, followed by a 
couple of dances and choruses, the one by the male choir of reapers, 
the other by the female chorus of gleaners, the two being contrasted 
and from time to time blended. Another chorus, and the merry- 
making comes to a climax with the majestic outburst ‘‘ Praise God, 
call upon His name.”’ The rest of the incidents of the night are 
tenderly dealt with. A soprano solo for Ruth leads to Boaz’s mati- 
tudinal enquiry ‘‘ Who art thou?" and to a scene which, as nearly 
as can be found convenient in oratorio, approaches to a love duet. 
In the last section of all Boaz redeems the inheritance of Naomi, 
and gains his wife. The scene is at the gate of Bethlehem, and 
Boaz calls upon the elders to witness. A couple of quartets, the one 
allied with the male voices of the elders, the other with the congratu- 
lations of the full chorus, are separated by a short baritone solo, and 
the oratorio concludes joyfully with an elaborate concerted piece in 
which all parties have a share. Mr. Cowen's music must be dealt 
with hereafter. It will suffice now to say that the contralto and 
tenor has each one solo, and that Madame Albani has two, all of 
that exquisitely melodious sort of which Mr. Cowen seems to have a 
limitless supply, and that a very special feature is made of the 
choral work,.far more so, indeed, than in any of Mr. Cowen's previ- 
ous festival compositions. Leading motives are used, but in sparing 
fashion. 





MUSICAL WIT. 


y HEN the late Mr. Paley published his collections of Greek 
VEY. wit, the profane were pleased by the dullness of the Attic 
genius. 


It is true that if Greek Joe Millers represented 
Greek humor tke ancients had very little of that quality. 





But are 
modern musicians more happily facetious than the children of the 
Muses long ago? A volume of ‘‘ musical anecdotes "’ (published by 
Messrs. Gill} certainly seems to show that the musician is high-spirited 
rather than sfiritued. Now music has her enemies as the classics 
have theirs: unscrupulous foeman, who look on music as the least 
intellectual of the arts. No child, they say,can be a great painter, 
poet, sculptor, but children may be and have been remarkable musi- 
cians, just as they have been marvels in the mathematics. The 
enemy goes on to conclude that neither mathematics nor music 
require much mind, and they invoke the shades of Victor Hugo and 
Sir William Hamilton. The wit of musicians bears out these un- 
friendly conclusions as far as it goes. Here is an epigram, for exam- 
ple, of Handel's, which is in no way superior to the good things of 
Leonidas and Epaminondas. People asked Handel to take the 
degree of Doctor of Music in Oxford. Then the composer flashed 
forth in this gleaming repartee: ‘‘ Vat! I trow away my money for 
dat vich the blockhead vish? I no vant." A multitude of anec- 
dotes impress us with the humor of Haydn. He would go into a 
shop where he was not known,and where the tradesman admired 
his works, and he would speak evil of these works and ‘‘go away 
smiling.”’ That was the humor of it. Being ‘“‘ very fond of a joke,” 
and observing that his audience slept peacefully during his slow 
movements, he introduced ‘‘ a great Bang from the full orchestra,”’ 
which, as he said,‘‘ made the ladies jump.” This was but elementary 
fun. He made three marches for an officer who had only ordered 
one, and paid thirty guineas for that. The captain sent back the 
superfluous marches, and Haydn “always told the story of the liberal 
Englishman as one of the most pleasing events that had happened 
to him during his stay in London.” Again, ‘‘many people do not 
believe in the humorous element in music, but Haydn's works 


abound in passages that read as humorously to a musician as does a 
chapter of Mark Twain to an ordinary reader."’ Well, musicians 
Haydn’s idea asa boy was 


have their own ideas of the ludicrous. 


to climb on a scaffolding where he had been forbidden to go, and 
the Empress Maria Theresa's idea was to say, “Give him a good 
hiding,” (sic) which was done. Where the joke came in may have 
been visible to the Empress Maria Theresa. 

Haydn said better things than this. A false report of his death 
was circulated, and a Requiem was performed for him. When 
Haydn heard of it he said,‘ If these kind gentlemen: had given me 
notice of my death, | would have gone myself to beat time for them.” 
This was very neat and good, Another time he maligned his own 
minuet to a fiddler who had been playing it, and did not know him 
by. sight. The fiddler would have broken Haydn's head with a 
fiddle (perhaps merely by way of a surgical operation) if he had 
been permitted to work his will. He wrote a symphony for tin 
trumpets, a rattle, and other toys. ‘‘We can well imagine the amuse- 
ment of his men when their novel parts where distributed to them,” 
It must, indeed, have been extremely diverting—to musicians. But 
there may be critics who will observe that Haydn was not only a 
musician, but a German musician. Duke Max of Bavaria was 
another musician, who diverted himself by playing in the streets, and 
distributing in charity the money which he collected from passing 
amateurs. The story about Spontini's opera,“ Olympie,”’ comes from 
Berlin. A rich amateur was growing deaf; his doctor took him to 
hear“ Olympie."’ The patient did hear “‘Olympie;” it is so noisy ; 
‘twas the doctor who remained deaf; it had proved too much for the 
doctor. This narrative appears to be witty, of the two, rather than 
historically correct. Lablache’s main feat as a humorist was walking 
into the presence of a certain prince with one hat on his head, and 
another in his hand. This caused a great deal of amusement. He 
also pretended to be Tom Thumb on one occasion. Opinions may 
differ as to the wit of Rubinstein’s repartee to a young lady. She 
played to him, and asked him‘“twhat she should do.” “Get 
married,’ said Rubinstein, with a heartless disregard of her problem- 
atic husband's happiness. 

This is how Chopin ‘‘ scored off’ a millionaire at whose house he 
had dined. After dinner Chopin was asked to play. ‘But I have 
had so little to eat,’’ replied Chopin. With equal point and delicacy 
Cherubini advised a sonorous French singer to become an auctioneer. 
“‘A Spaniard would have had his knife into you," said a friend of 
Mr. Happy Thoughts when he was practicing repartees to Spaniards, 
and hit on one like that of Cherubini. Fischer was better, when he 
was asked to come to supper and to bring his oboe with him. ‘‘ My 
lord,”’ he answered,‘‘ my oboe never sups."’ Nor was the Scotch 
lady so far to seek, the lady who disapproved of the organ or“ kist o' 
whustles."” Some musical friend induced her to hear an anthem, 
and told ber (with musical humor) that this was the anthem David 
played to Saul. ‘‘ Then I understand why Saul threw the javelin at 
him.” But then this lady was not musical. There is another joke 
about Jomelli. He slapped Giardini on the face. To Corelli is attrib- 
uted the mo/, ‘‘I fear my music interrupts the conversation."’ Music 
almost always does interrupt the conversation, and that is one reason 
why some people are not passionately fond of music. There is an old 
story that when some one brought Conde the news of the death of 
Moliere, Conde replied,‘‘ 1 wish it were he who brought me news of 
your death.’ Rossini parodied this. A young musician brought him 
a funeral march in memory of Meyerbeer. The retort of Rossini may 
readily be imagined. Sometimes people have paid back musicians 
in their own coin. One who tried to learn skating, was told it was 
easy, but complained that he did not find itso. “It is easy enough, 
but not so easy as fiddling,”’ said the other, who was also a German. 
Liszt's good things were chiefly snubs to Royal people who talked 
while he was playing. Apparently there is nothing a musician hates 
so much as conversation. If it were fair to judge by these anecdotes, 
this might be attributed to a conscious failure to shine in the 
exchange of ideas. The only musician who ever said a good thing 
was the British drummer boy who, being captured by the French, told 
them that he could not beat the Retreat; it was not used in the British 
army. The French general being “‘ a gentleman also," as Sekokoeni 
said on a similar occasion, sent the little fellow back with honor. He 
was the exception which proved the rule. 








DEGENERATING COMIC OPERA. 


HE classification of knowledge grows more exact with the full- 
ness of time, but it must be confessed that the form of musical 
entertainment called opera from day to day grows more diffi- 

cult to describe. In this era of labor-saving machinery, when the 
rural press depends upon the “ patent inside,” the art auction upon 
the curious composite known as the “ buckeye,’’ public taste appears 
to demand its music garnished by accessories that contribute little to 
harmonious effect. In other words, as it concerns the musico-dra- 





matic art, the wand of this inventive age has given it a glow of su- 
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perficial brilliancy, and substituted vacuousness and variety for 
strength and symmetry, with the idea of engaging the eye and tick- 
ling the fancy rather than satisfying any of the senses. Opera in 
America is 138 years old, having commenced its career in New 
York in 1750 with ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera.” It was under English in- 
fluence that the cultivation of music commenced in this country, 
save in the extreme South, where France was the dominating power. 
A century and a half of music in America as sustaining a high ar- 
tistic precedent, or creating original works, has not been sufficiently 
encouraging to stimulate endeavor or call forth the best products of 
the melody that imbues the soul of the people. All the foreign 
schools have been encouraged. Although it is confessed opera is an 
artificial flower of fashion, it has been nourished as it came from 
Italy, Germany, France, and England, to the exclusion of the home- 
born child of genius. It has flourished in its season and faded away. 
Grand opera has held undisputed triumphant period intermittently ; 
the romantic has steadily held its place, although at present restricted 
in its own sphere. The French opera comique had its place prac- 
tically pre-empted by the operetta of the English order, best typified 
by Gilbert and Sullivan ; and at present the public taste appears to 
encourage a fantastic composite that is pleased to divide its title be- 
tween musical comedy, drama and spectacular opera, and shows a 
decline toward burlesque. The new departure embraces a pot- 
pourri of pleasing musical effects, calculated to display the individual 
gift of the singer to advantage, with little regard to illustrating the 
sentiment of the situation or sustaining the unity of the story —an 
ensemble that shall impress by its pleasing power and proficiency in 
the music, and at the same time make a stage picture that shall glow 
in color and charm by its grace ; and last, but not least, unrestricted 
license to the comedians. The composer furnishes some songs and 
concerted effects, a series of assorted finales ; the librettist fashions a 
framework and endeavors to inject the idea of humor into certain 
dominating characters, giving the power of poesy to song, or the con- 
sistency of sense to a situation, The manager then gives the “ com- 
bination" of his pocket to the stage manager, the scene painter, 
and the costumer, and the principals make obeisance to the come- 
dians. The musical merit of the opera, the interest of its story, are 
mere subsidiary considerations ; the popular people are the first thing 
to secure. A catching title, an accomplished stage manager, to- 
gether with a liberal leaven of beauty in face and figure for impress- 
ing the public, are the elements that combine to make a modern 
success. 





A NEW MUSIC RECORDER. 


T the recent meeting of the American Institute of Electrical 
® Engineers in New York a pair of new instruments for the re- 
cording and reproduction of musical performances were ex- 
hibited. They are the invention of Mr. B. Abdank, a man of remark- 
able scientific attainments and peculiar genius in respect to mechan- 
ics. The new devices were described by Mr. Hering as follows: 
The melograph is an apparatus for recording what has been played 
on the piano, and the melotrope is an instrument for reproducing the 
music from the record made by the melograph. The melograph 
consists of a system of contact points or keys, which are fastened 
under the key-board of a piano, and are so arranged that when a key 
is depressed the contact is closed. These keys are then connected to 
an instrument like the ordinary Morse ink recorder, so that when 
each key is depressed the mark will be made on a strip of paper cor- 
responding in position to the position of the note on the piano, and 
as each note is represented by a key and by corresponding recording 
apparatus, each note will, on being played, be recorded on a strip of 
white paper like this, in the form of a dark line which, perhaps, you 
can see. This paper is, therefore, a record of the notes that have 
been played by the peer. It not only records the notes that were 
played, but the length of the line records the time during which that 
note has been held, so that it is not only a record of the note itself, 
but of the time of the note. This record is then passed through an 
intermediate apparatus called a perforator, the object of which is to 
perforate a piece of stiff paper with rectangular perforations corre- 
sponding to these lines of the melograph record. This is done by 
means of an electric apparatus which consists of a little square punch, 
which travels up and down very rapidly. It is driven by an electric 
motor. I understand the lines on this paper are first run over with a 
uncturing pin. Then this paper is passed over a series of contacts. 
herever the paper is punctured, connection will be made, which 
connection will work this little punch at a place corresponding exactly 
to the place of this line on this record. In other words, this record 
on stiff paper is an exact counterpart of the other, only that is perfo- 
rated with smooth rectangular holes, whereas this is, originally, mere- 








ly a written record. This record is then ready for the melotrope— 
the reproducing apparatus. 

The melotrope is merely mechanical in ‘its operation, and is in- 
tended, as far as possible, to imitate the motion of the fingers in 
playing upon the keys of the instrument. The melotrope is provided 
with a long roller, which extends over the key-board of the instrument 
that is to be played. The roller is provided with a series of grooves, 
in which are strings, which connect with little fingers, and these press 
upon the keys of the piano. On turning the cylinder, the fingers will 
be depressed and strike the keys. There are intermediate devices 
which cannot be properly explained without diagrams. By means 
of these inventions the composer, by the act of playing, records his 
notes, and may subsequently reproduce their sounds by mechanical 
aid.—/nvention. 
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AT SAINT PETER’S. 





ing letter from Rome, in 7he Round Table of the Mt. Auburn 
Seminary : 

This, certainly, has been a red-letter day in our lives, for we have 
attended a great service at Saint Peter's, where the Pope himself offi- 
ciated. The hour was three, but at one the crowd was awful. To go 
to the tribune the ladies were obliged to wear black gowns, and the 
gentlemen dress suits. It seemed strange to see hundreds clad in the 
same way. From the high altar to the central door was partitioned 
a wide passage through which the Pope was carried. We found very 
good places near the altar, and were in a position to have an un- 
obstructed view of the Pontiff. In advance, two hours promised to 
be a long and tiresome waiting, but so many ludicrous things hap- 
pened that we preserved our good nature and were happy. One old 
French priest next to me abused every one that he possibly could, so 
when he turned his wrath upon me I answered in his own tongue, and 
the poor man was nearly past speaking he was so astonished. The 
high altar was magnificent with its golden candlesticks, lighted can- 
dies, and the beautiful tomb of Pius VI. immediately in front. There 
were about two hundred candles lighted, and the effect was superb. 
The Pope's body-guard was very fine, and gentlemen dressed in the 
old-fashioned courtier costume, with velvet capes and muffs, showed 
people to their places. At precisely three o'clock the procession 
entered the church, and then the enthusiasm of the throng knew 
no bounds. We all waited breathless, until we ourselves caught a 
glimpse of the Pope, when we found our handkerchiefs wildly wav- 
ing in the air and our mouths forming the words “ Vive la Pope! "’ 
He was preceded by a long procession of choir boys, who were fol- 
lowed by soldiers, cardinals, private body-guard ; then came he, him- 
self, sitting in a magnificent red velvet and gold chair, borne aloft 
amid the cheers of all Rome. Truly, it was a sight never to be for- 
gotten. He wore the papal cap, studded with precious stones, and a 
very elegant cape, fastened on his breast by a magnificent diamond 
clasp. As he passed he extended his hand in benediction, and what 
a poor withered little hand it was! The procession moved up the 
aisle, around to the right of the high altar, where the Pope came 
down and conducted a short and beautiful service. The singing was 
lovely, and it rang through that magnificent structure, echoing and re- 
echoing from dometodome. Great Saint Peter's resounded with the 
music, caught and carried on by a thousand voices. When the Holy 
Father elevated the host, every one knelt and received his blessing ; 
after which he was borne down the aisle, a decrepit old man on the 
brink of the grave, and every one thinks he passed out, a living man, 
for the last time. 

The crowd soon dispersed, and we found ourselves with the rest 
out on the plazzi, which was filled with people. At the lowest esti- 
mate there were fifty thousand at the service, and there were many 
who failed in the attempt to gain admittance. J. N. T. 


M ISS JENNIE NEWTON TREVOR has the following interest- 
} 


EE 


M USIC has been a form of worship from the most distant ages, 


and among all nations. The history of music is older than 

the history of civilization. The most savage nations use rude 
musical instruments. Melodies have been found among the less 
savage. As nations advance from barbarism to civilization, the 
music has followed the advance. There has probably been no 
change in the music of the Japanese, Chinese and Hindoos in thou- 
sands of years. Though the Chinese music is horrible to ears polite, 
they have some sweet-toned instruments and a clear notation. They 
have history and fables concerning the art of music that go far back 
of those of classic nations. Once a year they sing the sacred im- 
perial hymn with great pomp. 
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Editorial Notes. 


MENDELSSOHN’S advice to students is to the 
effect that one should think more of one’s own 
progress than of the opinion of others. 


Ir is a good plan to take all you can get 
when you cannot get all you want. The same 
principle twisted about a little will apply to the 
opening on Sunday afternoons of public li- 
braries, art museums and the first-class music 
halls. If the bad places cannot be closed, then 
try to neutralize them by opening the good 


ones. 


MoscuELes, the friend of Mendelssohn, says 
the student should always bear in mind the 
greatest models and emulate them ;—he should 
become more and more familiar with master- 
pieces and enter earnestly into a sense of their 
beauties, then the gradual development at- 
tained will place him above the common run of 
amateurs, 


‘‘THE rest is silence,” says Hamlet. He 
was not thinking of musical notation just then, 
but of more serious matters. Yet, if some of 
our young friends would kindly make use of this 
sentence as a musical definition it would be put- 
ting Shakespeare to a new and profitable service, 
for some of them persist in singing at the rests 
even if they sing nowhere else. 

ONE reason why we personally take but little 
stock in youthful prodigies is found in the idea 
hinted at in Canon Farrar’s note in another para- 
graph. Much of the music which these youthful 
wonders attempt to expound came from hearts, 
if not crushed, at least wounded by bitter ex- 
periences. What can these young snipes know 
about the feelings which stirred Beethoven and 
Schubert and Schumann to write as they did ? 
What do they know of the tragedy of life? 
And if they do not know, how can they tell it 
to others? 





Ir may appear somewhat egotistical to print 
the following note from this distinguished 
voice teacher and conductor, but as it is a 
matter of experience with him, we give it as a 
valuable testimony to the good intentions of 
the Visiror, and are pleased to know—as who 
would not be—that our intentions and efforts 
are so measurably successful. Enclosing a re- 
newal, he writes: 


Joun CuurRcH Co,—Gents: My large con- 
nection with the Musical World and Time:, of 
New York, for years, gives me an opportunity 
to know the value to the musical student, and 


the world at large, of such a well-edited journal | 


as the VISIT R. J. S. Biack. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


IN a late number of the Youth's Companion 
is a’ very interesting article by Archdeacon 
Farrar, on ‘* Musicians and Their Struggles,” 
in which he gives sketches of the lives of Pal- 
estrina, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Schubert and 
Schumann, Archdeacon Farrar prefaces his 
sketches with the following remarks: 


There is no art and no science which has not 
had its martyrs. The early days of many— 
perhaps of the majority—-of those who have 
attained to eminence among ‘‘the masters of 


those who know,” have heen days not only of | 


toil, but also of struggle and effort and pain- 
ful trial. Musicians have furnished but few 
exceptions to the general rule. If it is true of 
the poets that 


“ They learnt in suffering what they taught in song,” 


if the great god Pan hacks and slices the ex- 
quisite reeds of the river out of which he 
makes his melodious instruments, the mu- 


sicians have been partners in the same destiny. | 


THE Eighth Literary Program of the Hyde 
Park (lll.) High School was devoted to the 


**Life and Works of Dr. Geo. F. Root,” and | 


took place March 8th. Vocal and instrumental 
music from Dr, Root’s works, a biography of 
him, sketches of his famous tunes, a paper on 
** How Dr. Root Composes,” an ode which we 
print elsewhere, letters from distinguished 
persons, and other matters of interest made up 


the program. A brief description of the scene | 


will not be out of place: 


‘* Books were out of sight and all the pupiis 
smiling. Everybody was interested and happy, 
most of all the recipient of the honors, Dr. Root, 
who sat on the rostrum fitted up with a camp 
scene with a mess fire, stacked bayonets, and 


other camp belongings. Behind him was a life- | 
size portrait of himself with the national stripes | 


radiating over a large space. At his right 
and left hung around the room were discs ap- 
propriately decorated bearing the titles of his 
famous songs, ‘‘ The Shining Shore,” ‘ Battle 
Cry of Freedom,” ‘* Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,”’ 


**Vacant Chair,” “Music in the Air,” and | 


** Hazel Dell,” his first composition. In order 
to pay tribute to his war songs, bunting was 
festooned from pillar to window and pennons 
hung everywhere. A huge canopy was made 
under the chandelier by a flag suspended at the 
four corners. The suggestion of war times was 
neutralized in the camp scene by the peaceful 
sight of birds’ nests in the clefts of the bayonet 
stacks. The canteen was empty; one side of 
the drum was knocked in.” 


The school honored itself in thus honoring 


Dr. Root. This feature of present school-life 
of honoring distinguished men is a grand and 
useful one. It has been for some time custom- 
ary to observe ‘‘Authors’ Days” in Cincinnati, 





and we hope that the observance will become 
general throughout the country. 

James Russell Lowell’s letter was as follows: 

No. 68 Beacon STREET, Boston, MAss,—It 
is impossible for me to be present, much to my 
regret, at your interesting celebration, but I 
remember too well the martial cadences of Dr. 
Root’s songs, and how vividly our hearts beat 
in tune to them, not to add gladly my felicita- 
tions to yours. I prize gratitude highly, and 
you could not have chosen a fitter creditor to 
whom it should be paid or a better form in 
which to pay it. Pray add mine to your own, 
Fraternally yours, J. R. Lowg.t. 

Other letters were read from the Rev. S. F, 
Smith, author of ** My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
who is temporarily residing in Englewood, and 
Col, Fred, D. Grant. 

Gov. Joseph W. Fifer said in his epistle: 

Ihe true and correct history of the war for 
the maintenance of the Union will place Geo, 
F. Root’s aame alongside of our great Generals. 
While others led the boys in blue to final 
victory, it was his songs that nerved the men 
| at the front and solaced the wives, mothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts at home, while more 
than a million voices joined in the chorus. 





DURING the past month the following well- 
| known composers have passed into the other 
world: Joseph Gung’l, Sydney Smith, and 
Dr. W. H, Monk. Our London correspon- 
dent sends us the following sketches of the 
above: 

The death is announced at Weimar of the 
| famous composer and conductor of dance music, 
| Joseph Gung’l. He was born at Zsambek, in 
Hungary, on December 1, 1810. He was the 
son of a stocking weaver, and started in life as 
a schoolmaster, but he soon enlisted in the 
| Austrian army, and became bandmaster of the 

4th Regiment of Artillery. Gung’l as a mere 
| youth composed dance music, and in 1843 he 
| began a series of concert tours through mid- 
| Germany. In 1844 he started a band of his 
| own at Berlin, and after touring about Europe, 
i 
| 


in 1847 he went to the United States, where he 
attained great success. From 1849 to 1859 he 
| was chief military bandmaster to the then King 
of Prussia, but in the latter year he transferred 
allegiance to the Emperor of Austria. In 1864 
he took up his residence at Munich. His style 
of conducting resembled that of Lanner and 
| Strauss. He led off a few beats with his bow 
and then started playing the violin, becoming 
in fact as well as in name the leader of his 
band. The influence he wielded over his 
| orchestra was enormous, and those who heard 
his ‘‘Amoretten Tinze,” his ** Ueber Land und 
Meer,” his ‘*Feuerklinge,” his **Soldaten- 
lieder,’’ and others of his best works under his 
| own conductorship, will not readily forget 
their effect. 


Mr. SYDNEY SMITH was probably one 
of the most popular of English arrangers and 
composers of light pianoforte music for the 
drawing room. Although Mr. Smith’s numer- 
| ous specimens of pianoforte music never aimed 
at, or attained to, any exalted standard of art, 
yet he had been thoroughly trained for the 
higher branches of his profession. Born at 
Dorchester on July 14, 1839, Mr. Smith first 
received musical instruction from his parents. 
At the age of 16 he was sent to the Leipsic 
Conservatory, where he remained three years, 
studying the pianoforte under Moscheles and 
Plaidy, composition under Rietz, the violoncello 
under Grutzmacher, and harmony and counter- 
point under Richter, Hauptroann and Papper- 
itz. Thussplendidly equipped for his work he 
| returned to London in 1859, where he found the 

field open to him for the plentiful production 

of the class of music known as pianoforte ‘ pot- 














boilers.” As a pianoforte teacher Mr. Sidney 
Smith did far more useful work, and his sys- 
tem of tuition for amateur purposes was sound 
and successful. 


Dr. W. H. Monk, well known as a church 
musician, died of bronchitis on the 2d of 
March. He was born in 1825, and his whole 
life has been spent in the furtherance of church 
music. He was an organist at twenty, and for 
nearly forty years he has held a similar post at 
the well-known church of St. Matthias, Stoke 
Newington, where he organized for daily and 
choral service a yoluntary choir. Dr. Monk 
will, however, best be known as editor of 
nearly all the church music, including the 
“Hymnal,” * Psalter” and “Anthem Book,” 
for the Church of Scotland, and also as one of 
the musical editors of * Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.” 


The Mission of Music. 


In the recent discussion on ‘‘ Wagner and 
the future of the Opera’’ before the Nine- 
teenth Century Club of New York, the par- 
ticipants dwelt upon the question as to whether 
the mission of music was merely to give pleas- 
ure, one contending that all music should be 
beautiful, whatever is being depicted ; another 
claiming, first, that the standard of Beauty is 
nota fixed one, and second, that music has 
other work to do than merely please. 

Our own position in regard to the inherent 
qualities of music is surely sufficiently well- 
known by this time, having frequently and but 
recently discussed the subject fully in these 
columns. But a view of its mission is here 
presented which will bear looking into. 

Music excites the emotions and deepens 
them. It originates nothing. 
by composers is to intensify feeling. It 
cannot operate upon any particular passion 
or emotion except as it is connected with 
words or that feeling. 
It is true that ‘‘ program music” can draw 
out the heart or mind to a certain extent, 
and can act very decidedly and powerfully un- 
der other certain conditions, but it can only 
follow cues. If this is so, the power of music 
is not limited to any particular quality of the 
heart or mind, and can be made to act quite 
as powerfully upon one emotion as upon an- 
other. It follows then that it is properly within 
the province of the composer to write such 
music as will, with his libretto, or ‘‘argument,”’ 
bring into more intense activity the emotion 
he desires to act upon. 

In the Drama all phases of life are depicted. 
Each character has his appropriate language. 
The villain is given words to repeat which a 
villain would naturally use. The brutal Bill 
Sykes uses the language of his kind, and the 
gentle Portia, and Rosalind and Desdemona 
are made to act on the stage as they would in 
daily life. Why not in music, as in the drama, 
have things to correspond and agree with the 
situation? If Wagner desires to represent a 
doubtful or even damnable passion, or an un- 
worthy character, why must he give them just 
the same pleasing harmonies that accompany 
better and nobler things? Why must all the 
characters of an opera be musically sugar- 
coated alike? Should there not be a differ- 


Its use then 


action embodying 








ence between a chorus of angels and a chorus 

of demons ? 
Wegner makes 

music fits the situation. 


things correspond. His 


what the situation is he will understand and 


see the appropriateness of the music. It does 
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If one understands 


not follow necessarily that he will like it, al- | 
ways, any more than he would admire the | 


character being depicted, but he will accept 


the situation and applaud the good intention | 


of the composer. 
Nature does not always show unclouded 
She 


Life is a mixture, bitter 


skies, or undiminished beauty. knows 
the value of contrast. 
and sweet by turns. 
tion of nature and life be different from the 
reality ? 


Ministers and Music. 





It is a lamentable fact that ministers, as a 
class, know little, if anything, of music, or ap- 
preciate its value either as an art or science. 
In fact, while it is a prominent feature of the 
church service, it is so, in the eyes of most 
ministers, merely because it has happened so, 
rather than from any real necessity. 

To such ministers the musical portion of the 
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cannot tell one tune from another. This state 
of things is fast becoming discreditable to the 
cloth, 

The sword of the Spirit is a two-edged one. 
So is music and preaching a double-edged 
power in the church, if both edges are kept in 
good repair by use and intelligent care. 

Let the schools see to it that their students 
are taught the principles at least of the art di- 
vine, and then let the church committees and 
councils see to it that the men they appoint to 


direct the services of the Church shall be able 


| to act with wisdom and practical intelligence 


in all its departments of worship, the most 


Why should representa- | 


prominent of which is that of music. 


City Wotes. 


The Princeton Glee Club is expected here 


shortly. 


service is allowable in that while it performs | 


no real use in the great work of saving souls, 
it relieves the parson from continuous labor in 
the pulpit, adds variety and contrast, gives 
him ‘*‘ time to breathe,”’ 
enables him to save himself for the great feat- 
ure of the service, the sermon, 

This erroneous view of the case comes from 
lack of musical knowledge. For this lack of 
knowledge the schools which have trained this 
We 
might go further and say that the schools are 
criminally guilty of a great wrong in with- 
holding from its ministerial students instruc- 


one-sided man is largely responsible. 


tion in that art which, it must be known, is to 


play a prominent part in their professional | 


lives. 

One who is ignorant of the principles and 
power of music can hardly be expected to care 
much for it, except as a merely sensuous pleas- 
ure, and this view of the mission of music 
will hardly account for the prominence given 
it in the services of the Church. 

A minister who is not musical, or who is 
musically uninformed, goes to his work with his 
right hand tied behind him. It is not at all 
necessary that a minister should be a musical 
expert or even a practical musician of high de- 
gree. It should be required of him, however, 
that he have some knowledge of the art and 
science, enough at least to enable him to act 
intelligently as leader of the service, and to 
inject a slight degree of common sense into 
his arrangements for the musical part of his 
programs. 

Every preparatory school, college and theo- 
logical seminary should have a chair of music. 
The schools which are wide awake and in the 
van of the great educational movements of 
the day are beginning to see and provide for 
this, to their credit and advantage. 

It is the boast of some ministers that they 


The Cincinnati Opera Club will give Sulli- 
van’s ‘* Patience” at the Odeon April 3oth. 


The Albani Concerts have been eagerly an- 
ticipated and are now in progress as we go to 
press. 

John 


Mr. | Church returned from Europe 
March 17, and will be in Cincinnati about the 
5th of April. 


Miss Lucille Du Pre, the talented young 
violinist of this city, has gone to Washington, 
where she proposes to devote her attention to 


| concert playing. 


arrange his notes, and | 


Mr. Elson lectured at Oxford College on the 
evening of his Cincinnati matinee lecture, and 
at once returned to Boston. We hope for 
another and more extended visit from him at 
an early day. 


Prof, Ebann’s Students’ Recital March 14th 
was a most delightful occasion. He has a host 
of young violinists coming up, from which we 


| expect to hear good things one of these days. 


The orchestra playing was excellent and the 
solo players did themselves and their teacher 
much credit. The soloists were Edward Kreh- 
biel, Miss Alma F, Mann, Miss Levy (vocalist), 
Miss Sallie Price, George Gilsey and Max Kar- 
ger. All the music was of a high order. 


A very enjoyable event of the past month 
was the presentation, by Mr. S. G. Pratt, of 
his ‘* Musical Metempsychosis.”” Mr. Pratt has 
taken a simple American melody, ‘* My Old 
Kentucky Home,” as the subject of his me- 
tempsychosis, and passes it through all the 
styles of composition, from the “‘ great god 
Pan” to Wagner. The lecture and music is 
accompanied by a series of beautiful pictures, 
prepared expressly for Mr. Pratt and under his 
direction. The entertainment was unique and 
gave much satisfaction. 


A new idea in religious instruction, at least 
for Sunday evenings, was introduced at the 


| Church of the New Jerusalem March jist, at 
| which the stereopticon was brought into play 


to illustrate the ‘‘ Life of Jesus.”” Short de- 
scriptions of the pictures were given, and ap- 


| propriate vocal and organ solos accompanied 


| each representation. 


| and all united in the singing. 


There was also singing 
by the children and choir. The closing 
hymn and tune was thrown upon the screen 
The soloists 
were Miss Carruthers, of Mansfield, O., and 
Miss Muldoon, of Louisville, Ky., Mr. Cabell, 
organist. 


The Avondale Choral Society gave its sec- 
ond concert for the season at Avon Hall on 
Friday evening, March 29th, with the follow- 
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ing program: Quartet, C minor, Op. 18 (Beet- | 


hoven), allegro, allegro vivace, Philharmonic 
Quartet ; song, ‘‘ Am Wald” (Van Lenness), 
H. B. Turpin ; aria, ‘‘ Be Thou Faithful,” ‘St. 


Paul” (Mendelssohn), Wm, A Lemmon; a, air | 


(Bach), 4. filegran (Lackenbacher), Philhar- 
monic Quartet; aria from ‘‘I! Re di Lahore” 
(Massenet), H. B. Turpin; ‘* Walpurgis Night” 
(Mendelssohn), by the Choral Society, assisted 
by Miss Alice Kendall, alto; H. B, Turpin, 
baritone; Wm, A. Lemmon, tenor, and the 
Philharmonic Quartet; Mrs. Chapman John- 
son, accompanist ; Prof, A. Nembach, director. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson, the eminent musical 
critic and teacher, and the Vistror’s Boston 
correspondent, gave a lecture at the Odeon, 
March 13th, before the pupils of the College 
of Music, on the subject of the ‘* English 
Folk Song.”’ The lecture was very useful and 
entertaining, and was made still more so by 
the musical illustrations sung and played by 
Mr, Elson. The music given began with mu- 
sic of the twelfth century, and from thence 
down to the present time. Mr. Elson is a fine 
singer, and his various ‘‘ illustrations” were thor- 
oughly appreciated and enjoyed, His descrip- 
tions and criticisms were clear and well made, 
and with his conclusions in the main we fully 
agree. We are inclined, however, to take a 
more hopeful view of the present musical 
status of the British Isles, and could not but 
wonder why some of the latter-day composers 
of England were not mentioned. But then, is 
there such a thing as national music anyway ? 

The Apollo Concert, briefly hinted at in the 
last VisiTorR, fully met our expectations. In- 
deed, it proved to be one of the best concerts 
ever given by the Club. The soloist, Mrs, Wy- 
man, of Chicago, was an agreeable surprise, and 
well merited the enthusiastic applause bestowed 
upon her. The Philharmonic Quartet was a 
pleasing addition to the other attractions. At 
the next concert Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson 
will sing. The Club, it will be remembered, 
does not sing for the purpose of making money, 
neither does Mr. Foley direct it with any such 
object in view. The members of it are en- 
thusiasts in music, and are working for the de- 
velopment of pure art. In order to attain this 
end the Club has placed itself under severe 
regulations and discipline which necessarily 
oblige each individual member to practice 
considerable self-denial and patience, and sub- 
ject himself to a large amount of hard work. 
The result is seen in the concerts given, the 
last of which, as before stated, was one of the 
best, thus showing that the watchfulness and 
care of the talented leader is unabated, and the 
willingness to work on the part of the mem- 
bers is as strong and hearty as ever. 

Von Bulow, the eccentric pianist, has arrived 
in this country and has began his New York 
concerts, The following paragraph concerning 
him is from the Commercial Gasette of March 
25th: 

‘* People who heard Hans Von Bulow’s piano 
performances in Pike’s Music Hall years ago 
will readily account for the vinegary temper of 
the peppery little pianist, as expressed in a 
special dispatch from New York to the Sunday 
Commercial Gazette. He is extremely eccentric, 
a pessimist of pronounced type, a hater of man- 
kind and womankind ever since Wagner es- 
tranged his wife’s affections many years ago. 
Von Bulow is small in stature, so far beneath the 
standard of man’s height that the piano he plays 
upon is constructed specially for him, with legs 
fully one-third less than standard length. He 
does not disguise his contempt for the public. 
He rushes on the stage with his hat on, pays no 
attention whatever to his audience, and bangs 
away until his selection is concluded, puts on 
his large hat again and shoots ‘ off” as sum- 
marily as he entered. While in Cincinnati 
something happened to ruffle the temper of 
the tempestuous little gentleman, evidently a 
string out of tune in the piano, Immediately 











he ceased playing, seized his hat and rushed 
behind the scenes, whence a moment later 
‘*cuss words,’”’ both loud and long, were heard 
in the choicest Viennese. The tuner applied 
his key, brought the off note into harmony, 
and Von Bulow played himself out for the last 
time in the Queen City. Notwithstanding his 
peculiarities he is a master of the instrument, 
playing the most difficult compositions with 
unfailing accuracy, and interpreting the theme 
in the spirit of the composer entirely from 
memory.’’ 





Concerts and Conventions. 


A Song Recital by the pupils of W. H, Pon- 
tius took place March 13th, at Elk Hall, Mans- 
field, O. Mrs. W. H. Pontius, pianist; Mr. 
Leroy Parsons, bass; and Mr. B. J. Balliet, 
tenor, assisted. 


The closing concert of the Webster (Mich.) 
Musical Convention was given February 22d, 
under the direction of E. C. Greenlee, of Con- 
neaut, O., with Miss Elsie L, Cranson, accom- 
panist; E. N, Ball, violinist. 


Mr, W. T. Aborn gave a Piano Recital at 
Beaver, Pa., March 15th, in which he was as- 
sisted by Miss Margarhetta Ledie, contralto ; 
and Miss Julia E. Taylor, accompanist, The 
program in all its numbers was most excellent. 


The Montclair (N. J.) Choral Society, under 
the direction of Wm. A. May, gave Dr. Root’s 
Cantata ‘‘ Under the Palms” at Verona, N. J., 
March 7. There was a choir of fifty voices and 
the necessary soloists, the quartet consisting of 
Mr. J. H. Greener, tenor; Miss Eva Courter, 
soprano; Miss Nettie Dudley, alto; Mr. Cecil 
Hughes, basso, with Mr. J. M. Bush, accom- 
panist. 

Music always receives an impetus wherever 
our good friend Mr, Geo. L. White has a 
chance to give it one. He has just succeeded 
in organizing a Musical Society in connection 
with the New York State Normal School, at 
Fredonia. It starts off with twenty-four mem- 
bers. It is named the Masonian Society of the 
Fredonia State Normal School. This name 
was chosen as a tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Lowell Mason, Dr. Root’s Repertoire is the 
text book. Mr, White has charge of the music 
in the Normal School the present year, and it 
cannot but prosper under his loving care. 





Everybody interested in music will be glad 
to learn that New York is to have a State As- 
sociation of Music Teachers. The first meet- 
ing will be held in the city of Hudson next 
June, the 25th, 26th, and 27th. There are to 
be ten concerts and recitals of the best and 
most enjoyable music, and many lectures, 
essays and debates on subjects of practical 
worth to the profession, School and church 
music is to have special attention. Some of 
the best lecturers and essayists of the State are 
to provide the intellectual part of the program, 
and about twenty-five of the most popular Con- 
cert Artists will take part in the Recitals, be- 
sides a large chorus, 

There are many who sit in agony through a 
fine performance, and walk out, glad when it 
is over, exclaiming to acquaintances as they 
jostle along, how fine it was! They dare not 
do differently. Independence of expression is 
a rare thing in this world. When the imita- 
tor cannot tell of himself what fine is, if he is 
shrewd and in a crowd, he can tell by watching 
indications, and when he apprehends the cor- 
rect thing he will stand byit or perish. I have 
known people to attend a concert, look earnest 
all through, but not commit themselves much 
until they have seen the next issue of their fam- 
ily paper, After that they dared commend or 
condemn. Yet the printed opinion was only 
that of one person—not always thoroughly 
competent as a musical critic, 











Ode to Dr. Geo. F. Root. 








SUNG BY THE PUPILS OF THE HYDE PARK HIGH 
SCHOOL, MARCH 8th. (SEE EDITORIAL NOTE. ) 


THE SINGER OF HOME. 
Happy is he 
Whose ears have heard the sound 
Of music from glad voices singing 
Songs himself has made. 
mm sea to sea, 
Wherever home is found, 
His loved refrains are ever ringing 
Clear in grove and glade. 


Chorus--“‘ Music In the Air.”’ 


THE MAKER OF SONGS. 
Proud is the man 
Whose words can nerve the arm 
Of freemen to their noblest trying, 
And urge them on. 
From rear to van 


His war songs’ loud alarm 
Inspired the living, cheered the dying, 
Till war was gone. 


Chorus of the “ Battle Cry of Freedom.”’ 


THE WRITER OF HYMNS. 


How nobly blest 
Is he who puts to song 
The comfort of the weary; driving 
Sorrow's tears away. 
Sweet peace and rest 
Unto his lays apes | 
Which ee bd end to toil and striving 
me glorious day. 


Chorus of “ Shining Shore.” 





Music in Boston. 


Boston, March 20, 1889. 


The veriest fanatico per la musica would have 
had an overdose this month in Boston. There 
have been concerts without end, ranging from 
piano recitals (like the poor, these we have al- 
ways with us) to great symphonies and sacred 
works, The sacred side of the subject was rep- 
resented by Verdi’s Requiem, which was given 
by the Handel & Haydn Society with consid- 
erable effect. Spite of the fiery animadversion 
of Dr. von Bulow, I like the work all the more 
because the melodic Italian did not endeavor 
to follow in the footsteps of either Cherubini 
or Mozart. Had he done so he would have 
failed; as it is he has given forth a work which 
is attractive because it is natural. The chorus 
and orchestra did excellently throughout the 
performance, but the soloists were not good. 
They were like vessels coming into harbor after 
a storm—they lost their pitch! They seemed 
to be trying to make some kind of a compromise 
between the natural and the tempered scale 
and did not succeed in the attempt. We have 
had a week of opera here, given us by the 
American Opera Company. In operatic mat- 
ters Boston is yet very provincial and omniv- 
orous, but I must say that the company de- 
served the good houses they drew, for they 
were fully as good as any we Lave had recently 
in English opera. But pity the sorrows of a 
poor old critic who is obliged to listen to the 
** Bohemian Girl’ for the thousandth time, 
and is required to say something new about 
‘* Maritana.”” Madame Natali is the best singer 
of the company and is an excellent actress as 
well. 

The clubs have given us miscellaneous con- 
certs this month, yet three large works were 
also upon the list. At the Apollo concert 
Brahms’ “ Rinaldo" was the chief of these. I 
must confess that I did not like it. It seemed 
too phlegmatic and cold for its passionate sub- 
ject. Its finale, however, made ample amends, 
for it was a brilliant bit of scoring, and was fine- 
ly playedand sung. But far more enjoyable to 
me was a work entitled ‘* The Haunted Mill,” 
by Templeton Strong, and I was delighted to 
find that its composer is an American, although 
long resident in Europe. The composition, 

















which is almost a cantata, charms not only by 
its exquisite melodic touches, and by its ro- 
mantic style, but is orchestrated with much 
skill and effect. The use of the bassoon in 
weird and spectral effects, the odd rhythmic 
touches of kettle drum, the tender flute pas- 
sages, are all worthy of more noted composers, 
It is a pleasant thing to know that there is 
such a large crop of American composers of 
real merit springing up. 

At the Soyiees Club Concert Romberg’s 
**Lay of the Bell” was the large work above 
alluded to, It is cast in rather an antique 
mold and is besides very reminiscent, so I must 
confess that my interest flagged before it was 
ended, and, judging by the exodus, so did that 
of the audience. But the lighter numbers of 
the program were altogether beautiful, and en- 
cores were “thick as leaves on Vallombrosa,”’ 

The Symphony Concerts also a forth 
a triumph for an American composer, for Chad- 
wick’s ‘* Melpomene”’ overture won the heart- 
iest of applause, and deserved it, for it is alto- 

ether the best score of the composer. It is 
ull of graphic, highly dramatic touches, and 
will take rank among the standard concert ov- 
ertures. 

The best symphonic performance of the 
month was that given to a portion of Berlioz’s 
**Romeo and Juliet’? Symphony, which was 
executed in a flawless manner, spite of its 
great difficulties, The adagio of this work, 
representing the balcony scene, is by long odds 
the finest and truest bit of passion that Berlioz 

“ever accomplished. At this concert the young 
violinist, Mr, Otto Roth, won a great success 
in Bruch’s second concerto for violin. I think 
his first the greater work, but this concerto is 
not far below it. Mr. Roth, although an ac- 
complished artist, is yet quite young, and is, in 
fact, the infant of the orchestra. 

Among the miscellaneous concerts of the 
month the greatest have been those given by 
Albani. This great singer has come back to us 
in her prime, and gave evidence in her pro- 
grams of being able to give every school of 
vocal work with success, She sang popular 
ballads without twisting them all out of shape, 
and she gave the broad oratorio school in the 
grand manner of Parepa Rosa. Her deep reg- 
ister is remarkably full for a soprano, and her 
shading excellent. Only her trill seems not 
always purely intoned and has a thin and un- 
satisfactory quality. Her troupe is quite a 
strong one, the two chief artists being Mr. 
Conrad Ansorge, whose piano playing is com- 
mendably fine, and Mr. Barrington Foote, who 
sings English songs in a beautiful manner with 
an enunciation as clear as a bell. 

Several of the artists of the troupe visited 
the New England Conservatory of Music dur- 
ing their stay and gave delightful impromptu 
concerts to the students. Madame Albani 
spoke individual words of cheer and encour- 
agement to many of the young ladies, and also 
sang to them a couple of arias (among them 
one by Signor Rotoli of the Conservatory) in 
an inspired manner. Mr. Ansorge played to 
them a number of Morceaux, and Mr, Barring- 
ton Foote gave Wallace’s ‘‘ Bell Ringer” in 
grand style. 


Several of the professors of the Conservatory 
have been giving chamber concerts this month, 
in public. Among these may be mentioned 
the piano recitals of Messrs. Faelten and Ben- 
dix, the first being chiefly devoted to Beet- 
hoven, the second to Brahms. Both had the 
assistance of Mr. Louis C, Elson in analytical, 
prefatory remarks concerning these composers. 

PROTEUS. 





Overheard on the street while passing the 
Gibson House—** Yes,” she said to her compan- 
ion, *‘he said that he did not know I had so 
much wire in me, and I told him I had a 
whole cable.” 











A large number of concerts of various kinds 
and calibre have been given in New York the 
past month. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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| which he has made of the early days of the 


closed its series of concerts on the 12th of | 


March. On the 13th ‘ Trovatore” was re- 
peated at the Opera. On the 14th Mr. Thomas 
gave his fifth orchestral matinee, and the Beet- 
hoven String Quartet gave an evening concert. 
On the 15th ** Rheingold ” introduced the sec- 
ond series of Nibelung representations. Mr. 
G. W. Morgan and daughter have resumed 
their organ and harp concerts. 

Walter Damrosch is giving a series of lect- 
ures on symphonies. On the 12th he spoke 
on Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, at the Berke- 
ley Lyceum. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel have re- 
turned from London and are giving concerts 
in this city and Boston. 

The duet playing of Rosenthal and Joseffy is 
attracting a great deal of attention. It is said 
that the Rosenthal contract has been extended. 

The Michael Banner Quartet is giving some 
excellent concerts this season, 

Edmund C. Stanton has been created a 
knight by the Regent of Bavaria. 

Dr. von Bulow’s stay in the United States is 
limited to four weeks. He has engagements 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago, besides the four concerts of the Beethov- 
en Cyclus to be given in this city, beginning 
April Ist. 

A concert of some note was given on the 
14th ult. in which the following artists took 
part: Mr. S, B, Mills, Mr. F. Gedney, Har- 
rison Millard, Eugene de Danckhart, of Co- 
enc. ay Miss Francs, the violinist; Miss 

urmt; and Miss Meisslinger, of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

The new musical organization, the New 
York Reed Club, which is to perform music 
written expressly for wood-wind instruments, 
geve its initial concert last Friday afternoon, 

arch Ist, at Chickering Hall. 

The concert of the Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn (Theodore Thomas, conductor) was 
of unusual interest. It was the first appear- 
ance together of Rafael Joseffy and Moritz 
Rosenthal. 

Mme. Albani has been asked to take part in 
the Handel festival performance of ‘ Elijah,” 
at the Crystal Palace, London, on June 22d. 
The choir will be 2,500 strong, and will be re- 
hearsed at first in squads, 

M. De Vivo has been engaged by Mme, Al- 
bani as associate manager with Mr. Lavine for 
her concert tour, which will extend from 
Maine to California. 

A series of nightly concerts are to be given 
at the Casino, commencing in May, by the 
famous Magyar Czigany Deakok, a band of 
twenty Hungarian student musicians, under 
the conductorship of Sivak Guila. Negotia- 
tions have been pending for some time between 
Mr, Rudolph Aronson and the conductor of 
the band, and matters were finally arranged by 
cable on Wednesday. The musicians will ap- 
pear in their native court costumes and inter- 
pret a program of light and popular music, 





Mr. Joseph Jefferson has been engaged for 
a number of years upon his autobiography, 
which will soon begin to appear in Zhe Cen- 
tury, No more interesting record of a life 
upon the stage could be laid before the Amer- 
ican public, and Mr. Jefferson’s personality is 
perhaps more sympathetic to the people of 
this country than that of any actor we have 
had. He is the fourth in a generation of ac- 
tors, and, with his children and grandchildren 
upon the stage, there are six generations of 
actors among the Jeffersons. The record 








American stage is said to be peculiarly inter- 
esting, especially the story of his travels asa 
boy in his father’s company, when they would 
settle down for a season in a Western town and 
extemporize their own theater. 

The autobiography will begin in 7he Century 
during the coming autumn, and the install- 
ments will be illustrated with a portrait gallery 
of distinguished actors, 





ausical Hopper. 


A German specialist asserts that Patti has 
two extra valves in her windpipe. She may 
be considered, therefore, a kind of bivalve—a 
veritable Oyster Patti. 





** Mrs. Barkley, are you familiar with ‘Songs 
without words?’” ‘Oh, yes, quite. Mr. 
Barkley frequently sings them when he comes 
home in the morning.” 


O’Boy (to leader)—Mr. Leader, I can’t find 
as many beats as you count in that measure. 

Leader—They’re here, all the same. I 
know this orchestra better than you do. 


Mrs. Youngbride—*‘ Oh, Charlie, I saw the 
loveliest diamond necklace at Bulleware’s to- 


day—a perfect beauty, and so cheap, too. It 
can be bought for asong.’’ Charlie—‘‘I never 
sing.” 


Flora Batson, the negro prima donna who 
has been discovered in Virginia and who has 
the tint of dark gingerbread, is the wife of a 
white man who is also her manager. It is an- 
nounced that she can “sing de debble out of 
de white folks, an’ when de debble gets out ob 
’em, white folks is jess as good as colored 
people.” 


At the little dinner given to commemorate 
Patti’s twenty-fifth year on the stage, Maretzek 
told how he had given Patti half a dollar for 
a kiss in the days when she had to be bribed 
by candy into singing. At the end of the 
dinner Patti said to him: ‘‘ Now, Max, you 
have told these gentlemen how I kissed you 
for half a dollar; this time I will kiss you for 
nothing.” She did, and it was not a stage 
kiss either. 


Wagner gets some hard knocks in satire and 
ridicule, and little Jack Warner gave him a 
good one the other day. His mother is an en- 
thusiast in music, and frequently plays for an 
hour or more while little Jack is busy with his 
toys. Sometimes, too, the keys respond to 
the housekeeper’s cleansing touch, and speak 
uncertain sounds. The other day the little 
fellow was playing in the dining-room while 
his mother was in the parlor playing a selec- 
tion from Wagner. “ Mamma,” he cried, “is 
that playing the piano or only just dusting ?”’ 


‘Pa, what is a chamber concert ?” 

**A chamber concert, my son, is a form of 
entertainment in which four or five men play 
violins upon the platform, while the people in 
the audience talk together with great anima- 
tion. As soon as the music ceases the talking 
stops also, aad everybody says, ‘How beauti- 
ful!’ and preserves a solemn silence until the 
music begins again.” 

** But, pa, doesn’t anybody enjoy the music ?”’ 

“Yes, my son, the four or five men on the 
platform like it very much, and here and there 
in the audience there may be one who would 
enjoy it if he could hear it.”—MNew York Sun. 


The Rev. Charles H. Robinson, D. D., fa- 
mous as a church music man, tells of a church 
in a Hudson River city wherein the first ser- 
vice after its erection was an Easter service. 
The edifice was beautiful without and within, 
and the pastor hoped that the congregation, 
in fullness of appreciation, and tender with 
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grateful Easter thoughts would generously free 
it from debt. Great pains had been taken to 
make it an impressive occasion, A choir from 
New York was engaged to render the music, 
and the organ pealed as only a skillful organ- 
ist can peal an organ, And the choir sang, 
‘¢ The. dead shall be raised,” ran the words. 
And when the great German singer began his 
solo this is what he said: ** The de’t shall be 
raised! The de’t, the de’t shall be raised!” 
It raised a laugh. And whether the debt was 
raised deponent sayeth not. 


Music hath charms, but every one is not able 
to realize it. There are those who are phys- 
ically unable to sing or to distinguish a tune. 
It is claimed by some singing teachers that any 
man that can talk, can sing. The writer is 
the living proof that this is the mistake of 
the hobby-rider. There are those with an in- 
curable vocal defect as surely as there are those 
who are color-blind, and there are others as 
utterly deaf to tune. General Grant, one night, 
while traveling, was afflicted by a band that 
played ‘*See the Conquering Hero Comes,” 
a tune all the bands had played along his route. 
After half an hour’s interval a new set of men 
began to discourse musically under his window. 
He expressed great reliefat the change. ‘I’m 
glad to hear sometiing different,” he said. Yet 
it was the same old tune, 


~~<-- — 


Discussing Wagner and His Operas. 


rHE NINETEENTH CENTURY CLUB LISTENS TO 
THE OPPONENTS AND FRIENDS OF. THE 
GREAT COMPOSER. 





A discussion on ** Wagner and the Opera of 
the Future ’’ was listened to with great inter- 
est by an audience of members of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club and their friends, who 
crowded the Assembly-rooms of the Metropol- 
tan Opera-house Wednesday evening March 
13th, 

W. J. Henderson read the opening paper— 
an admirable presentment of the question now 
agitating the musical world. Mr. Henderson 
expressed approval of Wagner’s theories, but 
criticized them in practice in some details. He 
thought that in the future there would be a 
transfusion of blood between the Wagnerian, 
or ultra-dramatic, and the Italian, or ultra- 
melodic, forms of opera, and a combination of 
the Italian wealth of melody with the intel- 
lectual symmetry and logic of form and devel- 
opment of the German. ‘ We shall see,” he 
said, ‘‘ideal beauty hand in hand with con- 
summate significance.” 

Professor Luigi Monti, who was called upon 
to champion Italian opera, did so in a manner 
which entertained little mercy for Wagnerian 
methods. He charged Wagner with spoiling 
the human voice, the best of all musical instru- 
ments, in the attempt to force it to the work 
of singing what could with difficulty be sung. 
He cited as an Italian example of the combi- 
nation of the union of the melodious and the 
dramatic Bellini’s ‘* Norma,” and he suggested 
that the Wagnerian operas might be improved 
by the elision of all the vocal parts, and the 
substitution of pantomimic action to the ac- 
companiment of Wagner’s splendid orchestra- 
tion. 





H. E. Krehbiel was introduced asa defender | 


of the new Germanschool. He intimated that 
he was not an extreme Wagnerian. At the 
same time he protested against the theory that 
mere beauty constituted the art of music, and 
is to constitute it 
Nothing, he contended, is more fleeting than 
the ideal of beauty, a point which he appealed 
to the history of literaiure and art to corrobo- 
rate. So far from Wagner’s music spoiling the 
voice, it was a fact that the human voice was 


henceforth and forever. | 


adapting itself to Wagner’s compositions, and 
where formerly it was difficult or impossible to 
find singers for them it was now easy. As one 
school of art in sculpture, for instance, had 
displaced another, so it was with music, and 
when the need of it came and the elements 
were properly developed, expression to things 
thought inexpressible before would be given; 
that was why we had Wagner, and that was 
why the Italian opera had no longer a voice 
for the people of the nineteenth century, cer- 
tainly not fora people Teutonic in their origin, 
like the Germans, the English and the Amer- 
icans. 





Foreign Schools. 


Signor Alessandro Biaggi is Professor of Mu- 
sical History and Aésihetics in the Royal 
Institute of Florence, and is worth close at- 
tention for his strictures upon the manner and 
lack of method of young singers fresh from the 
Italian Conservatories. Says this open-handed 
disseminator of truth: 

‘They do not know how to sing, nor how to 
breathe; they scream, they howl, they bark. 
Of the legato, sforzando and portamento there 
is no question, Their scales are soapy; they 
do not phrase, do not accent, nor do they know 
how to pronounce. They sing false and in poor 
time. The voices are tired, unreliable, uneven 
in the registers, weak and hoarse on the me- 
dium no‘es, trembling, broken,” etc., etc. 

The Marquis D’Arcais, Academician of the 
Musical Institute of Rome, Florence, etc., 
probes a trifle deeper, and somewhat ungal- 
lantly casts the gauge of battle at the feet of 
woman as she is represented in music, After 
the broad declaration that there remain but a 
handful of real teachers of the vocal art in 
Italy, he proceeds to account for its decadence, 
and says: 

“As we would not trust the defense of our 
interests to a lawyeress, nor the care of our 
health to a doctress, we would banish lady 
teachers from the musical fraternity. There 
are occupations which demand too long and 
too many studies to be undertaken by a wom- 
an, Therefore all the lady and young lady 
teachers of singing who of ijate years spring up 
like mushrooms in the great musical centers, do 
well enough for themselves and their families, 
but not for art; and we feel inclined to put 
them in one bundle with Amazons and lady 
politicians,” 

Upon the foregoing Mr. F. E. Tunison 
makes the following sensible remarks: 

‘* While not commending the Marquis as the 
possessor of an over-abundance of tact, or en- 
dorsing by any manner of means his wholesale 
disposition of lady teachers into one bundle 
with traditional Amazons, and the somewhat 
indefinite genera of lady politicians, we do ap- 
prehend that he ha:. stumbled upon one vital 
fact which resolves itself simply into this, 
namely, that students who go abroad for pur- 
poses of vocal enlargement are the victims of 
folly, for indulgence in which no excuse can be 
found by any one of sound mind. Charlatan- 
ism runs riot, and quackery thrives in high 
places. The incompetent feel secure, for their 
surroundings are centuries steeped in the best 
that the world has known in music develop- 
ment, education and interpretation. They prate 
about the beauties of the old Italian school, 
which has always had rather an implied than 
an actual existence, and of which they know 


| nothing; and the music that alone can bring 


the glitter of appreciatien to their eyes, and 





are those that tell of the trials of American 
music students upon the other side, They are 


| looked upon as legitimate prey, whether for 








the hue of anticipation to their cheek, is the | 


jingle of American dollars in the pockets of the 
hurrying host who annually cross the ocean only 
to return later with a single item of information 
indelibly stamped where it will do the most 
good, and which teaches them how valuable 
but how costly are the services of experience as 
a teacher. 


Some of the saddest of sad histories | 


James’ Gazette, and other papers. 


purposes of polite robbery or dishonor, and 
half the truth is never told.” 





A Busy Life. 


Dr. Franz Hueffer, of London, for the past 
ten years musical critic of the Zimes, died on 
the 19th ult. He was born at Munster in the 
year 1845, and was consequently only in his 
forty-fourth year, The son of a banker, he was 
educated in France, England, and Germany, 
and he received his degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at Gottingen in 1869. In that year he 
came to England, where he has resided ever 
since. His first start in London musical criti- 
cism was upon the now defunct Axaméiner. 
len years ago Dr, Hueffer superseded the late 
Mr. J. W. Davison as musical critic of the 
Times. Dr. Hueffer’s efforts in musical jour- 
nalism were not confined tothe 7imes. He 
also edited for one year the Alusical Review, a 
publication issued by the firm of Novello & Co., 
and after the death of his predecessor, Mr. J. 
W. Davison, he was for some time editor of the 
Musical World, wotil last year that publication 
was sold to Mr, Jacques. Dr. Hueffer was one 
of the best-read journalists in London, a facile 
linguist, a profound scholar, and a man who 
had a wide knowledge of many subjects, He 
was once correspondent (in German) of the 
Musthkalisches Wochenblatt and (in French) of 
Le Menestrel, editor of the North British Re- 
view, and the writer for some years of the art 
criticisms of the Pall Mall Gazette. He was a 
frequent contributor to the Academy and the 
Quarterly, Fortnightly, and Edinburgh Keviews, 
and he was also, until shortly before his death, 
a member of the staff of the Athenaeum, St. 
He had, 
moreover, arranged to contribute to a series of 
newspapers in the Provinces and Australia a 
weekly letter entitled ** London Echoes,” deal- 
ing with the whole chit-chat of literature, the 
stage music, and the fine arts. He was alsothe 
author of most of the musical articles in the 
earliest volumes of the present edition of the 
‘* Encyclopaedia Britannica” and in Mendel’s 
*«Conversations Lexikon.’’ In regard to his 
operatic 4éretté, differences of opinion may be 
excused, and there is not much doubt that Dr. 
Hueffer did not possess in any marked degree 
the poetic talent. His books, however, show 
wide research, great learning, and liberal 
views. The best of these volumes is that on 
the Troubadours, which subject Dr, Hueffer 
had studied very deeply in his youth. He also 
wrote the ** Music of the Future,” edited the 
‘*Great Musicians’ Series,” and contributed to 
the publication the * Life of Wagner.” At the 
time of his death he had already written the 
English version of Verdi’s ‘* Otello,” had 
sketched a new opera on a subject from Dante 
for Mr. Cowen, and was putting the finishing 
touches to the first volume of a work which 
dealt with the whole history of musicin England 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. He was 
taken ill after occupying a draughty seat at the 
first performance of ‘* Macbeth” atthe Lyceum, 
and a week before his death a neglected cold 
turned to erysipelas. Even on the afternoon 
of his decease none of his friends had the 
slightest suspicion that he was in danger, but 
towards the evening he fainted, the action of 
his heart gradually stopped, and, despite med- 
ical aid, he expired, happily without pain, 





> 


In a sale of autographs last week at the Ho- 
tel Drouet, Paris, was disposed of a letter from 
Wagner, dated 2d April, 1862, referring tothe 
reception of his “ Tannhauser”’ by the Parisian 
public, against whom he had not evidently be- 
gun at that time to cherish those rancorous 
eelings which he manifested later on, 

















Respectfully dedicated to the Rev. Aler. Me Kelvey. 


‘Why Seek Ye the Living among the Dead.” 


EASTER ANTHEM. 
ED. L. CRANMER, 


Organist and Choir Master 2d Presbyterian Church, Jersey City. 
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HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work: 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Copyricut OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,768 U WASHINGTON, 
To wit, Be tr REMSMBERED: ; 
That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
1889, the estate of Alfred H. Pease, of New York, has 
deposited in this Office the title of a Musical Com- 
osition, the title or description of which is in the 
Eilowtaw words, to wit: 

DELTA CAPPA EPSILON GRAND MARCH. 
COMPOSED BY ALFRED H. PEASE. 
Cincinnati: 

The John Church Co, 
the right whereof it claims as proprietor, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 

copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Libarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from January 29, 1889, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,479 U. WASHINGTON, 
To wrt, Be tr REMEMBERED: 
That on the Ist day of January, Anno Domini 1889, 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR © 





George F. Root, of the United States, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical en, the title 
or description of which is in the following words, to 


wit: 
THE FIRST GUN IS FIRED. 
Song and Chorus. 
Worps AND Music By GeorGe F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity | 


with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from April 15, 1889, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,764 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED: 











the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
rian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1889, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, + 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CopyRicut OFFICE, 
No. 1,766 U, , WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
1889, George F. Root, of Chicago, lil, has deposited 
in this Office the title of a Musical Comprsition, the 
title or description of which is,in the following words, 


| to wit: 
GRIEVE NOT THE HEART THAT LOVES THEE. 
| Quartette. 
WRITIEN AND CoMPOSED BY Gero. F. Root. 
Cincinnati: 


That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini | 


1889, George F. Root, of Ch , Ifl., ited | : 
corse Root, o icago has deposited | the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 


in this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following words, 


to wit: 
THE COTTAGE IN THE VALE. 
Quartette. 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY Gao. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claimsas author, in conformity 

with the laws of the United States respecting copy 

rights A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


rights. 


The John Church Co. 


with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1889, when 


the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1889, when the | 


first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON. 


No. 1,765 U. 

To wit, BE tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2th day of January, Anno Domini 

1889, George F. Root, of Chicago, Hl., has deposited in 

this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following words, | 
to wit: | 

HOME’S SWEET HARMONY. 
Quartette. 

WRITTEN AND CoMPOSED BY Gro. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Copyricut OFFice, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,762 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wrr, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
1889, George R. Poulton, of the United States, has 
deposited in this Office the title of a Musical Com- 
postion, the title or description of which is in the 
ollowing words, to wit: 


AURA LEA. 
Song and Chorus. 


Poetry BY W. W, Fospick, L 
Music BY Grorce R. Poulton. 


Cincinnati: 4 
The John Church Co. 


| the right whereof he claims as author, in confo. | ity 
| with the laws of the United States respecting 7: 


rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, “ 
Librarian of Congrg. 
In renewal for 14 years from May 1, 1889, when; e« 
first term of 28 years will have expired. i 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 















PALMERS Box a5 2 OF 516 Sion, BE!GHE, INTERLUPES | 


Gite? on fre om the new Bass Song, “ KING oF THE Sua’ ; 
's SprAno RIMER. 
merica’s, 

arsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter: 

NG 
ary of over 400 musical 
itl F THE SFA; A Ore RT 

- mK Song 9! Bass or itone. E 
— to H.R. val MER. Lock box 2441, N.Y. City. 













eS ee 
2 = aa 


=4 ioe Pastas nei | i Dr, Maso 
one an re st, y permission, to Dr ason, 
— ; BEE ¥ = Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Pa 
silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 
Pirie Bete NOUNCI 
_—_— ——— on ction- pre 
Seut postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
= music dealer does not keep them, send di- 


‘SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 





‘AN ITONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


We are issuing year!y, in the 


poreer seasons, music 

of all kinds, suitable for s 1 occasions, such as A 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, Children’s Day, ’ 
Thanksgivin Manufactared by THE EVERETT PIAN) CO , Boston, Mass. 


ete. Complete lists sent on applica- 
tion. JOHN RCH Co., cinnati. - 


GOSPEL HYMNS GOSPEL. iis 


| By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES 
SCOonNnsolLiDATED GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
By S. C. HAYSLIP, 


GospreL Tyme No, 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and all 


others en in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
REVIVAL SERVICES. 


Tho Jas Cherch Co.. Cincinnati. Gen iF actors 


need of having additional new songs, and GospeL | 
Hymns No.5 has been especially prepared to meet | 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYM™NS No. 5 


contains 208 pages, nearly double the 
number in previous single volumes, 
but it will be sold at the same prices, é. e. 


MUSIC EDITION. 





} 
Board Covers........... $30.00 per 100 | 
A Piano or Organ p played fi from the regular edition Flexible Cloth........... 6.00 per 100 | 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this WORDS ONLY | 
one. 
Price $1.00 Board Covers rea ee @e4882 46 00 per 100 
1 bb ae Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp . . is. 00 per 100 | 
NONPAREIL EDITION. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00.,Cincinnati. paper covers............. aes per 100 | 
If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for on the | 
‘ u Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words ¢ my n boards 
Sheet Music and Music Books or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. | 


No. 5 will not be bound or combined with Gosre. 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 


n gl beoks of | 
them as carefully as if goods were 


ODY and 


Hymns age 
Gos 1. HY™MNS are the on! 
the ined used by Messrs. M 


lar care taken to fi 
bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music SANKEY in their gospel meetings. Do 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by B@t be deceived by misleading ad vertine- 


mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. Pobtished by The, JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati. 


vs of books issued by other publish- | 
<4 


Root & SONS MusIc Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawacer, 


General {fjusic fealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS axe ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
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New Musig for 1889, 


Now is the time for good resolutions. 


solve to lose 


all first-class, 


ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 


MC- | 


or CLASSICAL PIANIST. 


no 


time 


| POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 
| or POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 27 piano pes.; 
or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COL’N. 60 pieces 


42 classica 


in procuring 


Ditson & Co.’s excellent Music Box 


one 


and these among the best. F\ 


37 songs 


I pieces ; 


or PIANO CLASSICS. 44 « slassic al pieces 


or YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS. 


or SONG CLASSICS. 50 songs, for so yprano 
or SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICE. 


or 


or are TENOR SONGS. 


CLASSIC BARITONE 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. 


17 songs 


36 songs ; 


AND BASS SONGS. 33 


The new 


) Two 


est “ae 
opu- 


or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. | lar boabe 


or E. 


or BUTE 


NAOMI. 


Trowbridge ; 
Damrosch : 


AND 
or JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. Chadwick ; 


or HOLY CITY. 
or EMERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES. 
or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS. 

or GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


| or FALL OF JERUSALEM. Parkhurst 


| . 
Gaul ; 


Orate 
— 
Cau tatas 
for 
Musical 


Societies 


Any Book mailed promptly, postpaid, for $1.00. 


Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, 


MUSICAL Societies and Choirs do 
off the season with the practice 


Spring Music, 


Collections. 


Among many guod Cantatas 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa, 


Romberg’s Song of the Bell, 
Back’s 46th Pealm, ($1.00 


doz.) 


doz.) 


ARE HERE 


we publish 


(60 cts 


well who row 
of CANTATAS or 


ts. & 


$9.00 per doz 


Butterfiela’s Belshazzar, ($1.00 $9.00 perd 
Anderton’ s Wreck of the Hesperus, (55 cts 


Ruck,s Pon Munio, 
Trowbridge’ s Heroes o 


2.75 per doz.) 


doz.) 


($1 50 13 


” per do 
°76, ($1.00 $9.00 per 


Zz 


Re 
of 
»ks 


Tr 


$5.40 per 


Hodges’ Rebecca, (65 cts. %.00 per doz 
Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz, (5 cts. &.00 per 
doz.) 


School Committees, Superintendents and Teachers 


Can not do better than to adopt our Nev 
True School Music Books. 


Emerson’ s Seng Manual, 
), 40 cts. $4.20 doz 
| A thoroughly good graded series 
| (0 ects. $4.80 doz.) Good Schvol Songs 


doz. 


Bk. ‘ 


Bk. 1 


5, © cts 


Bk 


(35 cts 


Tried ar 


$4.80 doi 


ing book for younger classes, and many ott 


Any book mailed post free, 


for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 


1) cts. $8.00 


United Voices, 
Seng Har 
mony, (60 cts. $6.00doz.) For High Schools 
dren’s School Songs. 


Chil- 


3.60 doz Chart 


0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


| J. B. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


52 easy pieces; 
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